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scholarship,  though  in  the  late  middle  ages  there  were  those  like  Mair 
who  had  their  Renaissance  moments.  One  is  surprised  at  the  absence  of 
Archbishop  Schevez,  in  view  of  his  interest  in  Roman  authors,  from 
the  roll-call.  Sir  John  Ross  of  Montgrenan,  whose  title  to  the 
qualification  King’s  Advocate  seems  thin,  should  be  replaced  by  the 
first  King’s  Advocate  in  ordinary  who  was  James  Henryson  of  Fordell. 

Some  reference  to  Mair’s  theological  works  would  strengthened 
the  case  for  John  Mair.  The  essays  on  Buchanan  pursue  his  relationship 
to  James  VI  in  a very  suggestive  manner.  One  feels  that  a context  for 
Buchanan’s  theory  may  well  go  back  some  further  years  beyond  1567 
to  the  days  of  More  and  Thomas  Starkey,  and  to  Robertus  Britanna  and 
Nicolas  de  Grouchy  in  France.  Buchanan’s  index  to  a tyrant  is  his/her 
sexual  excess;  More  was  perhaps  nearer  the  point  when  he  categorised 
tyrants  as  men  of  arrogance,  as  his  Epigrams  make  clear.  An  up-to- 
date  edition  of  Buchanan’s  published  and  unpublished  verse  (now 
apparently  envisaged)  would  hopefully  provide  an  additional  source 
for  the  story  of  his  development. 

Mason  has  much  of  interest  to  say  of  Knox,  maintaining  that  he 
was  in  fact  no  radical.  He  discusses  the  famous  Bullinger  reply  to 
Knox’s  theses,  but  curiously  omits  the  correspondents  of  Calvin  like 
Cecil,  worried  about  his  views  and  Calvin’s  remark  that  “I’ve 
sufficiently  pointed  out  that  I’m  not  pleased  at  the  publication  of  such 
paradoxes”.  ( Calvini  Opera  (Corpus  Reformatorum  series),  xvii,  490- 
491,497.) 

One  must  congratulate  Dr  Mason  on  his  valiant  efforts  to  provide  a 
context  for  these  Scottish  theorists,  as  well  as  for  his  meticulous  and 
judicious  approach.  It  is  a book  no  student  of  the  period  can  neglect. 

John  Durkan 

University  of  Glasgow 

A Land  Afflicted:  Scotland  and  the  Covenanter  Wars,  1638-1690.  By 
Raymond  Campbell  Paterson.  Edinburgh:  John  Donald,  1998.  Pp.  xx  + 
308.  £12.95.  ISBN  0 85976  486  9. 

Raymond  C.  Paterson  completes  a trilogy  with  the  publication  of  A 
Land  Afflicted.  As  with  his  earlier  work,  his  particular  interest  lies  in 
giving  an  account  of  battles.  Maps  and  lengthened  descriptions  of  the 
various  fixed  conflicts  therefore  dominate  this  account  of  Scottish 
history  between  1638  and  1690.  With  a useful  long  chronological 
range,  it  is  a book  aimed  at  the  general  reader,  without  footnotes.  This 
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is  a personal  assessment  and  does  not  set  out  to  be  a work  of  original 
research. 

Paterson’s  title  derives  from  a quotation  by  the  ill-fated  Marquis  of 
Montrose.  Scotland  underwent  testing  times  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  many  lives  lost  and  many  more  interrupted  by  political  and 
religious  manoeuvrings.  While  the  author  shows  sensitivity,  and  even 
sympathy,  for  some  of  his  Covenanting  subjects,  we  are  left  however 
with  a narrative  flow  rather  lacking  on  analysis.  The  focus  narrowly  on 
Scotland  does  little  justice  to  the  wider  British  dimensions  of  the 
history  of  the  period,  which  have  received  so  much  recent  attention  by 
historians,  and  there  is  altogether  a rather  piecemeal  investigation  of 
the  intricacies  of  the  political  and  religious  turmoils  of  the  day. 

Peter  Donald 
Inverness 

Scotland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  John  McCaffrey.  Basingstoke: 
Macmillan,  1998.  Pp.  viii  + 149.  £37.50  (hbk).  ISBN  0 333  58752  9. 
£11.99  (pbk):  ISBN  0 333  58753  7. 

Here  we  have  a remarkably  successful  response  to  an  all-but 
impossible  challenge:  the  compression  within  128  pages  of  highly- 
readable  text,  without  surrendering  either  comprehensiveness  or 
coherence,  of  the  history  of  19th-century  Scotland  - and  a long  19th 
century  at  that,  up  to  1914.  And  not  just  readable  text,  but  engaging 
and  perceptive  and  revealing  text,  well  able  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
general  reader  and  yet  to  satisfy  the  professional.  There  is  high-grade 
scholarship  here,  quietly  effective  in  its  thoughtful  judgments  and 
sensitive  analysis,  providing  — in  the  full  meaning  of  the  terms  — a 
nicely-paced  account  of \ a judicious  accounting  for,  that  thundering 
torrent  of  events  and  developments  which  had,  by  the  eve  of  the  First 
World  War,  produced  a recognisably  modern  Scotland. 

The  author  sets  himself  a double  task:  the  highlighting  of  those 
forces  (economic,  demographic,  religious,  cultural,  imperial  or  national 
or  regional,  above  all  political)  which  drove  the  country  into  change, 
and  then  a careful  assessment  of  that  change  - whether  welcomed  or 
resisted  - on  the  “controlling”  institutions  of  Scottish  society.  Due 
notice  is  given  to  surviving  continuities,  alongside  those  developments 
or  events  which  provoked  definite  movement  in  new  directions:  the 
continuing  strength  ol  Scottish  attitudes  to  the  place  of  religion  in 
social  and  political  life,  the  long-held  notions  of  social  justice,  the 
nurturing  of  social  mobility  through  the  widespread  provision  of 
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